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of treatment, hence every material should yield a par- 
ticular art effect. 

6. Walls and ceilings are flat surfaces, hence all orna- 
ment placed upon them should be flat, and thus express 
the true quality of tlje surface on which it is placed, 
for the aim of all art should be the realization of truth. 
. 7. Dark ceilings give a "cosy" effect to a room, 
which is very appropriate to a changeable climate. 

8. A ceiling when dark in color does not necessarily 
look lower than it actually is, and there is no reason why 
we should try to make it look higher than it is. 

9. More color may be placed on the ceiling than upon 
the walls of a room, for it does not serve as a back- 
ground to furniture or pictures. 

10. The part which a richly dec- 
orated ceiling plays in lending mag- 
nificence to a room cannot be over- 
estimated. 

Christopher Dresser. 
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The old-fashioned dresser accompanies the sideboard 
in many new city houses. It is built in the wall, and 
makes in most cases part of the wall treatment. In the 
house of Mr. Henry Marquand it forms the side wall, and 
its architectural treatment is carried into the ceiling. It 
is broken by small cabinets and inclosures, but the chief 
feature lies in the decorative value of the plates placed 
on end, and Mr. Marquand 's treasures of this sort need 
no comment. In Mr. Samuel J. Colgate's house there 



ORNATE CABINET WORK. 



The present rage for last cen- 
tury French decorations has stimu- 
lated greatly the demand for furni- 
ture of a corresponding period. 
Eastlake and his followers, whose 
influence was supreme in this coun- 
try a few years ago, seem entirely 
forgotten, and it is the ambition 
now, even with persons whose nar- 
row, low-ceiled apartments are 
wholly unsuited to such a style of 
decoration, to possess at least one 
Louis Quatorze or Louis Seize 
room. As we have more than once 
pointed out, it is worse than folly to 
attempt anything of .the kind with- 
out ample means to carry it out. 
Cheapness in such a direction 
means unqualified vulgarity. The 
little Louis Seize jewelry cabinet 
given herewith will illustrate the 
point. It is with furniture of this 
costly and elaborate kind only that 
a room in such style can be suit- 
ably furnished. The table by Boule 
is, of course, of a somewhat earlier 
period, but with its ornate decora- 
tions of cut metal and tortoise-shell, 
its bronze, fire-gilt mouldings and 
variegated marble slabs, it goes 
well enough with the sumptuous 
decorations of a Louis Seize room ; 
indeed, its rococo tendency is rath- 
er a welcome modification of the 
more formal style of the later pe- 
riod. The third illustration is given 
as an example of the redundant 
decoration of the Italian eb6niste 
of the seventeenth century, and 
cannot be commended for emula- 
tion or even on the score of good 
taste. It shows to what extrava- 
gance in ornamentation we may 
drift back in view of the fashion- 
able tendency of the day to wild 
expenditure of money on mere 
elaboration of detail. 
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Over among the wilds of the east 
side of town a whole city block is 
occupied by a wrecker of buildings 
for the storage of second-hand building materials. He 
buys old houses in bulk, tears them down, and carts them 
off to be sold over again in detail from his yards. Noth- 
ing comes amiss to him, from a theatre to a one-story 
stable. Among the wares he has dealt in have been 
Booth's Theatre and the St. Nicholas Hotel, whose stone- 
work he bought and sold with little delay. The artists 
from time to time rescue veritable treasures from his 
heterogeneous stock. Old carved woodwork and wrought 
iron are the commonest of these prizes. One of our lead- 
ing landscape painters has built himself a summer studio 
almost entirely out of his pickings from the wrecker's 
yard, and it is pronounced the most picturesque building 
in the artistic settlements of eastern Long Island. 



copper mounted jewelry cabinet OF THE LOUIS SEIZE PERIOD. 



is the same feature on a smaller scale. There are some 
agreeable effects in the. cabinets that are of bevelled and 
corrugated glass, the design being of the former and 
the ground of the latter glass. Another dresser seen 
has, instead of the customary mirror, a window filled in 
with a panel of stained glass. 

* * 
* 

Speaking tubes, electric bells, and elevators have prac- 
tically effaced the stairs in the lately erected New York 
houses. To these is due the significant march of the living 
rooms in many new houses toward the attic. The greatest 
enemy to domestic comfort in New York is the noise of 
the worst-paved streets of any city in the world. Nothing 
produces so great a strain on the nerves, and women are 



particularly sensitive to it, since they are less able to es- 
cape from it. But that they are ready to fly when oppor- 
tunity offers is proven by the fact that in the latest 
built houses the mistresses are choosing their own private 
sitting-rooms under the eaves. In the Willard House 
the spacious hall of the third story was the family sitting- 
room. In Mrs. Sydney Webster's new house her sitting- 
room overlooks the trees of Stuyvesant Square in the 
fourth story. It is a beautiful apartment, panelled in 
butternut, with specially constructed cabinets and niches 
for her favorite works of art. Mrs. Charles Morgan has 
made the same change in her Madison Square home, and 
has removed thither some of the choicest paintings of 
her richly filled gallery. 



It is a mistake in order to secure 
lofty window effects to interfere 
with the breadth which an uninter- 
rupted frieze gives a room. In old 
houses remodelled much trouble is 
given by the long windows, partic- 
ularly if a broad frieze is desired. 
In one case a screen of wooden 
fret-work is added, behind which is 
a plain sheet of white mottled glass 
with a light design leaded on. The 
curtain pole is placed below this, 
and the line of window frames and 
frieze is unbroken. 
*** 

There seems to be confusion of 
mind as to the architecture of the 
Tiffany house on Madison Avenue. 
It is Bavarian Flemish in general 
terms, German and Renaissance in 
the detail. 

* 

The tile bathroom in the New 
York house of Mr. Charles Osborne 
has found a rival in Baltimore, 
which is finished completely in un- 
derglaze tiles, the ceiling represent- 
ing the sky, with a sun in the cen- 
tre and an environment of stars 
and moons. The design for the 
walls finds its inspiration in the sea 
itself, with a basework of seaweed 
and the forms of fishes decoratively 
developed in the waves. The color- 
ing is light and atmospheric, with- 
out positive tones, and the whole 
room presents a unique and refresh- 
ing ensemble quite in keeping with 
its uses. The design and painting 
are the work of George W. May- 
nard, the tiles being fired in the 
kiln of Charles Volkmar. There 
are no less than twelve hundred 
pieces. The fortunate owner of 
the bathroom is a sister of the late 
John W. Garrett, of the Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroad. 



Rooms. are now being decorated 
completely in leather. Walls, ceil- 
ing and furniture are alike covered 
with stamped imitations of famous 
old Spanish tapestries which the 
tanyard supplied the place of the 
loom in providing. . The effect, es- 
pecially where gilding and color 
are applied, is very rich, but inclin- 
ing to sombreness and monotony. 
The best application of this form 
of decoration so far shown is in 
libraries, where walnut or some other dark wood is used 
for the woodwork, and where the monotony is farther 
relieved by the variety provided by well-filled book- 
cases. Japanese leather paper is frequently made to 
do duty for the genuine material with excellent effect, 
and an imitation leather is manufactured here for the 
same purpose. Some decorators are using floral and 
allegorical panels painted on stamped leather with a gold 
ground ; but the effects produced are too gorgeous ex- 
cept in rooms furnished in the most sumptuous manner. 

* * 
* 

An ingenious Parisian advertises himself as an expert 
in framing, and announces his readiness to fit pictures 
with appropriate frames, or to design new ones to re- 
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place those already in use. There would be a field for 
such a talent here. Nine tenths of the pictures owned 
in America could be improved in appearance by differ- 
ent setting ; but no one makes it his business to attend 
to such a matter. The artist often frames his picture 
more with a view to show it off than to fitness, and the 
dealer, when it reaches his hands, will perhaps deck it 
out with shadow box and red or blue plush and plate 
glass to make it look more valuable. " What a beauti- 
ful frame !" is quite as common an ejaculation nowadays 
as " What a beautiful picture !" 

* * 
* 

The market is just now full of mahogany furniture, 
of which the public would do well to beware, as it is 
made of the poorest quality of Honduras wood. It 
comes under the head of mahogany, strictly speaking, 
but is destitute of all of the qualities which make that 
noble wood precious, being lighter in color, feeble in 
fibre, and porous almost to rottenness. To prepare it 
for the market, it is duly colored, varnished and polished, 
and is easily palmed off for the better kind. Furniture 
made of this wood breaks down far easier than walnut, 
especially under a shock. An expert can detect it by 
its being much lighter in weight than true mahogany. 
The only protection for those who are not experts is 
not to buy mahogany furniture simply because it is cheap. 

Elaborately carved easels are being made for par- 
lor use — indeed, by far too elaborately as a rule. The 
trouble is, that the carver desires to make such an ex- 
hibition of his skill that nothing less than a clumsy mass 
of wood to operate on will satisfy him. The result is 
that the easel, instead of being a light, graceful piece of 
furniture, is cumbersome and a blemish to the room. 

* * 
* 

The vulgar and senseless use of trophies of arms and 
weapons of all sorts as decorations, without discrimina- 
tion as to the places they decorate, happily is dying out. 
Such a display, with unsuitable surroundings, is as ri- 
diculous and meaningless as a bachelor's collection of 
pipes — which helps to make his smoking-room habitable 
— would be if exhibited in the drawing or dining-room. 

* 
The shoe is about the last object one would expect 

to be applied to decorative uses ; but since participation 

in the Canadian " ice carnival " has became a fashion- 



it off as no gold or silver plate can. If you can afford to 
dine off gold and silver, so much the better, if your din- 
ner be good ; only do not forget the flowers." 

* * 
* 

It is a lamentable fact that the ugliest buildings in 
America are the public ones. While advance in archi- 
tectural taste is seen in many really beautiful and pict- 



tenement house by his masons and bricklayers, on the 
slight foundation of a sketch, without details or calcula- 
tion of the necessities or possibilities of the actual work. 
* * 

What to do with the space over his doors is a prob- 
lem which concerns every person of artistic tastes. Pict- 
ures and prints are sacrificed at that height. The large 




uresque houses owned by private citizens, the public s 
money is still the prey of any incompetent who can 
obtain the all-powerful political influence to secure the 
contract. It is just the same, as a rule, with public 
statuary. An almost incredible illustration of the latter 
is afforded in the case of a soldier's monument to be 
erected in the northern part of this State A local con- 




ebony table 

SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 



able winter amusement, a pair of snow-shoes crossed 
over a door or mantel has become a not uncommon ob- 
ject in New York houses, and a not unpicturesque one. 

* * 

* 

"The dinner table," says Brillat Savarin, "should 
never be without its crown of flowers. The setting of 
the banquet inspires an appetite for it, and flowers set 



;-TOP INCRUSTED WITH IVORY. 

ITALIAN WORK. IN THE RECAPPE COLLECTION. 



tractor paid a New York artist to make him a handsome 
design in water-colors for this monument. It was sub- 
mitted in what is ironically termed competition with a 
number of other sketches and models. The contractor 
brought his influence to bear, and secured the contract. 
The monument will be hewn out for him by the cheap- 
est workmen he can find, and put up like a "Huddensieck 



heads reproduced by the Braun process after the Rem- 
brandt originals in the Hermitage and other great Eu- 
ropean collections, framed in old oak, without margin, 
are effective for this purpose. 

*** 

The barbaric practice of cutting up Oriental rugs to 
cover furniture has apparently passed out of vogue. A 
good rug never looks as well as 
when applied to the use for which 
it was made. As a material for 
upholstery it was a failure from 
the start; but, being novel and 
costly, it found a favor that should, 
never have been discovered for it, 
and that, being discovered, lasted 
altogether too long. 

* * 
* 

The manufacture of counter- 
feit old clocks is now said to be 
confined to Baltimore, where a 
thriving trade is still carried on 
in that line. The imitation arti- 
cle is being turned out with undi- 
Bminished industry in this city arid 
Boston, but the clocks, as a rule, 
are sold as imitations. Mahog- 
any, rosewood, walnut and cherry 
cases are made after the old pat- 
terns and provided with modern 
works. Decoratively considered, 
they are quite as good as if made 
a century ago, and as timepieces 
they possess a utility the genuine 
"grandfather's clock," with its 
worn-out wooden works, com- 
pletely lacks. Next to a piano 
which cannot be played on, there 
is no more useless object of do- 
mestic decoration than a clock 
that does not record the hours. 

*** 

The commercial demands of 
the West have so degraded Jap- 
anese art that a movement is on foot in the Mikado's 
empire to revive it by the presentation of annual prizes 
and the establishment of national art schools. 

The gymnasium of the New York Athletic Club is 
probably the most complete example of the reconciling of 
commonplace utility with beauty of which New York 
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can boast. It occupies the entire upper floor of the new 
building, and is beautifully proportioned and admirably- 
lighted by a lofty skylight. The manifold mechanical ap- 
pliances for the development of human muscle and agility 
harmonize with the apartment of which they form thfc fit- 
tings. The great bathroom is a subject for a picture. It 
is walled, from tank floor to ceiling, with white enamelled 
brick ; the hand-rails are of brass, and the disrobing- 
rooms of unfinished oak. The daylight effect is brilliant, 
and the arrangement of the arches supporting the roof, 
and of the walks around the tank lends to the simple 
masses a variety and picturesqueness eminently paint- 
able, while a few of the athletic figures of the frequenters 
thrown in would give life to the picture. 

* * 
* 

The one redeeming trait, artistically speaking, of the 
enormous Mills building, with its bewildering batteries 
of little windows blinking down on Broad 
street, is the entrance with its iron gate. If 
the whole house were proportioned and de- 
signed like the grating of Wrought metal that 
defends its portal, it might be one of the most 
beautiful and stately piles of masonry in Amer- 
ica. As it is, it simply represents a vast 
amount of money — a round million, it is said 
— expended with about as little taste as pos- 
sible under the circumstances. 

* * 
* 

The show apartment of the house of Lady 
Brassey, whose "Voyage of the Sunbeam" 
made her famous as a clever woman as well as 
the wife of a rich man, is the monkey boudoir. 
It is a snuggery to delight the soul of Darwin, 
were he in condition to be delighted by mun- 
dane pleasures. The monkey is adapted in all the details 
of the decoration : he climbs over the walls, gambols on 
the frieze, scrambles over the ceiling, and is stuffed and 
suspended in. mid air wherever he can be made pictu- 
resquely available. Monkeys are worked in the tapestries, 
they figure in the carpets and the rugs, and are painted 
on the piano and carved upon its legs. The quaintness 
of the conceit is only exceeded by the success with which 

it has been developed. 

* . * 
* 

One of the oddest entrances in New York is that to 

the new building adjoining the Stock Exchange in Wall 

Street. It has the merit of picturesqueness, and it'is very 

gloomy. Should any of our painters discover it after 

this hint, its appearance in a picture is inevitable. 

* * 
* 

A SMOKING-ROOM fitted up in ebony is the latest 
local novelty in cabinet-working. The room is walled, 
ceiled and furnished with the same sombre 
wood, and the furniture is covered with black 
leather. In order to augment the light, which 
comes from a small skylight, a mirror of heavy 
bevelled plate makes a continuous glass frieze 
around the walls at about the height of the 
head, the line being broken only by the door. 
Under the glass is a long shelf loaded with 
pipe trays, tobacco pots, bottles, glasses, and 
papers and periodicals, kept to while away the 
tardy hours. The gas fixtures are of wrought 
iron, fashioned like sconces and fitted with 
porcelain candles to complete the illusion. 
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IX. 



Satin-stitch is easily worked in the frame. Here the 
same quantity of silk is put on the back as on the front, 
and the work should present exactly the same appear- 
ance on both sides. Satin-stitch in the frame may be 
worked over stuffing, if desired. In this case the stuffing 
of soft cotton must be very evenly worked in first. 

Japanese and Chinese embroideries are done in a kind 
of satin-stitch which practically produces a feather- 
stitch when finished. The outline is first worked in, but 
instead of doing it with alternate long and short stitches 
it is worked with satin-stitches of about three-fourths of 
an inch in length, in a direction radiating from the stalk 
toward the outline. The silk they use is the very finest 
single thread of untwisted silk. They cut a piece from 




FIG. 26. JAPANESE STITCH FOR WATER. 

the reel twice the length they want. Throwing it 
over a peg fixed on the farther side of their frame, they 
hold one end of the silk in the mouth, while they gently 
twist the end of the other between the palms of the 
hands. This done they twist the other half in the same 
way, and finally, taking both ends between their palms, 
they twist them into one thread which they cut off at the 
end. The silk so twisted makes when worked a much 
more even and satin-like effect than our embroidery silk. 
When the outline of the petal is thus executed, they pro- 
ceed to work m the next shade. This is done in the 
same way with satin stitches of the same length, but 
they are made to overlap the last row by about half, the 
next row again overlapping, so that the work gets thicker 
or more raised as it approaches the stem, and appears as 
if stuffed. It is, as a matter of course, exactly the same 
on both sides, back and front, and although it may be 
supposed to use too much silk for some cases, and to be 



The most hideous invention which has been 
lately introduced to the building trade is an 
imitation marble made of some sort of celluloid 
compound. It has all the gaudiness and vul- 
garity of artificially colored stone, without any 
of its beauties of polish. Unfortunately, it is cheap 
enough to be quite extensively employed. 




of birds may generally be worked in ordinary feather- 
stitch, but with rather short stitches, so as to be able 
to introduce the necessary shades and give the effect of 
feathers ; but in some cases detached workings of stitches 
radiating outward are more effective. The wing feathers 
also are generally worked each separately. 

French knots used as a filling stitch may be worked 
with the greatest possible beauty and evenness in a frame. 
Placed close together with careful regard to the grada- 
tions of color, the effect produced is that of very beauti- 
ful mosaic. This kind of work (which appears to have 
originated in China, where we find it of all sorts, from 
the close, mosaic-like solid embroidery of knots to the 
decoration of other embroidery stitches by detached knots 
of different sizes) seems to have been at one period used 
for fine figure embroidery. A wonderfully executed 
miniature of a three-quarter figure of Ignatius Loyola, 
supposed to be of French workmanship, and 
evidently copied from a painting said to be 
contemporary, was exhibited in the Loan Col- 
lection at South Kensington in 1878. The 
knotting in this specimen was so fine that it 
was only with a magnifying glass that the 
stitch could be ascertained. The effect was 
that of fine stippling on ivory. 

Another form of Japanese stitch is used 

chiefly for giving a sketchy effect of ground or 

water. The stitches are simply taken parallel 

to each other, at a little distance, in a straight 

line. This form of stitch is much used by the 

~- , Japanese for the purpose of giving an effect of 

distance, or of underlying, to parts of their 

embroidery. For instance, we often find it 

used for leaves which are supposed to be partly 

under others, or at a greater distance from the eye. 

This effect is produced by the space between the parallel 

stitches being sufficient to allow the color of the ground 

to appear through. 

All the forms of cushion-stitch already described, may 
be worked in the frame with greater facility and evenness 
than in the hand. The cushion work anciently used for 
flesh in the Flemish and German and some of the French 
and English work, and revived in the large figures of 
Salve and Vale worked from Mr. Walter Crane's de- 
signs for the Centennial Exhibition in Philadelphia, con- 
sists in taking stitches of an even length between two 
parallel lines from left to right of the space to be covered. 
The next row of stitches, of exactly the same length, 
started from half the depth of- the preceding and turned 
upward. The third row of course began where the first 
row of stitches ended, and so on. The effect produced 
is that of weaving, and in large masses it is very unpleas- 
ing, and, though correct in being entirely 
decorative as contrasted with the natural style 
of woiking flesh in embroidery, it can never 
be said to be beautiful. Figures, where they 
occur in decorative embroidery, should be 
worked in outline. Much effect may be pro- 
y. duced by the relative strength and delicacy of 

the lines for the face. It is scarcely possible 
to have them too fine, arid split-stitch becomes 
necessary. For the hands, outlines of the 
figure and hair, stronger lines are needed, and 
for the drapery still heavier ones. A light 
effect may sometimes be given to the drapery 
by working small detached stars or arrow-heads 
or any fancy stitch on it. L. HlGGlN. 



FIG. 27. JAPANESE STITCH FOR LEAVES AND BACKGROUNDS. 



A GOOD story is told of a local millionaire who, having 
had a new house built, negotiated with an artist for some 
pictures for his dining-room. After some weeks the 
artist, not having received any call for the pictures, or, 
what was of more consequence to him, any check for 
them, called on his patron to push the business to a con- 
clusion. " Well, you see, my dear fellow," said Crcesus. 
" I'm afraid we can't take them, after all. The paper in 
that room is so handsome that it would really be a pity 
to cover it." 

* 

To judge from the fact that a Jersey pottery is now 
manufacturing roof tiles on a vast scale, we may look for 
a revival of the tiled roof in the near future. 

Architect. 



wasteful, our embroiderers cannot do better than culti- 
vate this method for working such things as hand- 
screens or chair-back covers on thin material, which are 
all the more beautiful if of " needlework on both sides," . 
like, those mentioned in biblical history. 

For the latter purpose, however, satin-stitch is not ab- 
solutely necessary. A careful inspection of ancient 
Turkish and other Eastern embroideries will show that 
much beautiful work on both sides is done in our ordinary 
shading stitch. It is only a question of working alter- 
nately the long stitches on the top, and the short below 
or the short above and the long below. Where outlines 
are required to look the same on both sides, Japanese 
outline must be used, the stitches being made about of 
even length above and below, but overlapping each other 
at least one half. 

Of what may be called fancy embroidery stitches in 
the frame there are practically an infinity. The plumage 



The materials most suitable for work to be 
done in the hand are soft linens— if possible 
hand-woven ; twilled cotton or Bolton sheeting ; serge or 
diagonal cloth, or the material known as Hollandaise ; 
some kinds of silk — those, in fact, which are soft in 
finish, and all kinds of gauze, or material similar to 
Turkish or Bulgarian cotton. 



Very good effects may be produced by using crewel 
for certain parts of a design and silk for others, or by 
working it in crewel and only touching up with silk. 

In very delicate coloring it will frequently be found 
an advantage to thread the needle with two strands of 
different colored silk — thus, blue and green or green and 
gold ; and, in some cases, where a purple is too red, a 
single strand of a related blue will give it the required 
tone. This can only be done by a person with a very 
accurate eye for color. The silks used together must 
always be related hues and of the same tone in the scale. 



